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4 TALE OF THE AMERICAN WAR OF INDEPENDENCE. 
BY FRANOES BROWNB. 
OHAPTER X.—THE NIGHT ATTACK, 

HE evening of that fine winter day in which 
Lieutenant Gray relieved his mind to Westwood 
Hunter on the subject of his superior officer, found 
Constance Delamere standing at her father’s gate as 
its twilight melted into the light of a glorious moon. 
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ATTACK OF THE GREEN MOUNTAIN BOYS. 








Comper, 


~ 


The squire had ye to Springfield on matters of 
business; she had expected him home by this time, 
and grew anxious now when he happened to be out 
late. But there was the sound of hoofs on the frozen 
road; she stepped out, and had almost said, ‘‘ Wel- 
come home, father,’? when Captain Devereux, fol- 
lowed by his negro servant, Paul—he never rode 
alone in that country—galloped up. 

‘‘My dear Miss Delamere,’’ he cried, springing 
from his saddle with all the agility of a youthful 
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gallant; ‘it is an unexpected pleasure to meet you 
here by moonlight alone.” ; 

‘‘T was looking out for my father; we expect him 
home from Springfield, and I took the sound of your 
horse’s hoofs for his,” said the rather confused 
Constance. 

‘Well, he has a glorious night for riding home; 
a happy home, too, at the end of his journey, and 
bright eyes looking out for his coming—what could 
a man ask more?’ and the captain heaved one of 
his deepest sighs. 

“‘T wish he would come,’ said Constance, not 
knowing what else to say. 

“Tet us go and mect him; a walk in this splendid 
moonlight will cheer your spirits,” and the captain 
attempted to draw her arm within his own. 

“Oh no, thank you,” cried Constance, with an 
involuntary start back that considerably increased 
the distance between them. 

“Might I ask why, Miss Delamere?” 
captain’s tone had grown coldly sharp now. 

“Oh, nothing, but—but I am not accustomed to 
walk alone with gentlemen; end Constance felt 
strongly inclined to run into the house. 

‘‘ Indeed!’ said the captain; “ that custom cannot 
be of long standing, for I had the honour to see 
Miss Delamere in close conversation with a gentle- 
man in the Holyoke Woods one day last fall.” 

Constance did not catch the sinister triumph of 
his look, for the veil of night concealed it, but she 
knew that his words referred to her last interview 
with Sydney Archdale. That was the man whom 
Philip had seen standing up in his te and 
looking through the trees. It was the sound of his 
horse’s hoofs that startled them in the silent forest. 
These recollections flashed across her mind like 
lightning, and the young girl’s sense and spirit came 
to her aid at once. 

“Yea, sir,” she said, in a calm but dignified tone, 


the 
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Dargan, as he broke in at a small side door; but the 
best man was seized by another two, and, in spite of 
his struggles and vehement appeals, bound with 
a strong rope, hands and all, to an old-fashioned arm- 
chair in the corner. Captain Devereux was fixed 
upon almost at the same instant. Constance saw 
them dragging him out of the room, while he made 
a desperate but silent resistance, and she remem- 
bered long after the fierce, dogged expression of his 
face, not like the look of a brave soldier overpowered 
by numbers, but that of a criminal who knew him- 
self to be taken. Caring only for her father, and 
knowing her countrymen too well to have any fear 
for herself, the girl pushed in between them, and 
threw her arms about his neck; while Delamere, 
who was too much of a soldier not to know when tho 
game was up with him, and too proud to make 
demonstrations which could not be effectual, and, 
moreover, was somewhat stunned by the unexpected 
attack, said quietly, as he looked at the two sturdy 
Green Mountain farmers, ‘‘You have daughters 
yourselves, do my poor girl no harm.” 

‘There is not a man here who would lift his hand 
against a woman, so don’t be frightened, Miss Dela- 
mere; nor against you either, squire; we all know 
what a true and worthy gentleman you are, though 
we don’t like your eng said @® man, wio 
appeared to be the leader of the expedition. Ho 
was dressed exactly like the rest of the Green Moun- 
tain Boys—for such the invaders were—but his inco 
was @ntirely concealed by a black mask, and his voice 
had a strange metallic sound, asif he spoke through 
some artificial contrivance. ‘‘ None of us will do 
harm to you or yours, it is that English captain we 
came to deal with.” 

‘‘ And how do you mean to deal with him?” said 
Delamere; ‘‘remember, he is a king’s officer.” 

‘*“We mean to send him in a good boat and tho 
charge of four honest men down the Connecticut to 





“you did see me, for I happen to know it, in eon- 
versation with a gentleman at the time and place 
you mention; but he was the son of my father’s 
oldest friend, my earliest companion, who had been 
to me as a brother ever since I lost my own.” 

The speech was plain and simple enough, but it 
had an unaccountable effect on the captain. He turned 
quickly away, as if to leave her and the Elms without 
a word, but altered his mind the next moment, for 
Delamere himself rode up, with his usual cordial 
greetings, and some additional raiflery on what he 
called their romantic moonlight meeting. 

Devereux replied in the same strain. Constance 
was herself again; nobody could have guessed that 
anything particular had passed between them, and 
the three went in to spend the evening as many a 
one had been spent since the captain’s first visit to 
the Elms. They were sitting in the drawing-room, 
talking together over the news which the squire had 
brought home from Springfield. It was all about 
the misdoings of Whigs and Liberty Men, when 
Constance heard what seemed to her a low knock at 
the outer door; then there came a rush of rapid feet, 
the next moment the drawing-room door was flung 
open. and a troop of armed men poured in. 

“What does this mean?” cried Delamere; but 
before he could utter another word two powerful 
fellows threw themselves upon him, and pinned him 
down to the chair. 

‘‘ Masther, darlin, where’s your guns and pistols, 
we'll all be robbed and murdhered.” shouted Denis 








Long Island Sound; there he will be landed at the 
first convenient place, with orders not to be scen in 
this country again, or he may chance to go down 
the Connecticut without a boat.” 

The masked man etepped out as he spoke, but 
Oonstance, who by this time had crept away to a 
seat behind her father, where she sat with a much- 
relieved mind, saw him whispering something to a 
determined-looking young man outside the door, 
who was evidently his second in command, and by 
following their glances to an opposite corner, she 
found that the subject was Hiram Hardhead. There 
stood the prophet, silent and eclipsed by the presence 
of a superior power. His face was at work, how- 
ever, making the most extraordinary grimaccs, «s if 
in rehearsal for a coming exhibition. They we: 
meant for her, too, but the girl scarcely saw them. 
There was something in the air and figure of the 
masked man as he stood there, half in light and half 
in shadow, that riveted her attention, something 
she had seen before; and could it be possible? but 
as he caught her look and acknowledged it witha 
respectful bow, she knew it was Sydney Archdale. 
Constance kept that secret in her own breast ior 
many a day; but scarcely had she recognised him 
ere he was gone, and the determined-looking young 
man stepping in, said to his company, ‘‘ We’ro to 
stop here and keep folks in their places—so are the 
boys outside—till the Britisher gets a good start down 
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the river, and when we ketch the erack o’ tho rille, 
slope every man.” 
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A TALE OF THE AMERICAN WAR OF INDEPENDENCE. 


At this intimation a general settlement took place. 
The Green Mountain Boys, young and old, seated 
themselves around Delamere’s drawing-room with as 
much order and gravity as in the pews of their 
mountain meeting-houses. 

‘“‘Let go my father’s arms, and he will sit quietly ; 
I am sure he will,’”? whispered Constance to the 
kindest-looking of Delamere’s custodians. 

“There ain’t no use in taking up any other line, 
miss. However, we don’t mean to be ugly; I’ve got 
a daughter myself about your time.” 

“T expect I’ve got two!” said his companion in 
arms, as both released the squire from their hold and 
withdrew a little into the background, while Con- 
stance seated herself close by her father’s side, and 
Hannah Armstrong glided in, needlework in hand, 
and took her place on the other. 

The house was quiet without and within—so much 
so, that Constance could hear the undertoned talk of 
the men who had been placed outside to prevent 
escape by doors or windows, and the opportunity of 
making himself heard was too good for Hiram 
Hardhead to lose. ‘That lad has got the inward 
light o’ liberty,” he said, with a grimace at Con- 
stance, specially intended for her information regard- 
ing the masked man, and Hiram’s mode of conveying 
the like was rather remarkable, for by some inex- 
plicable movement of his countenance the one side 
of it seemed to go up and the other down. ‘“ He 
has got the inward light o’ liberty, I say. Yea, and 
I will prophesy furthermore concerning him, that 
not a cracker in these here provinces will do more 
valiantly in the battle for freedom, or come to greater 
fame and exaltation in Massachusetts. Let those 
that hear me understand and consider ’’—here he 
made a still more fearful grimace at Constance, 
which the squire could not see, owing to his position, 
but his best man could, and Dargan’s indignation 
fairly boiled over. 

‘'There’s that fellow at the prophesyin’ agin,” he 
cried, writhing in vain to break the rope that bound 
him. ‘If Iwas at him wid the flail, I’d give him 
the light o’ liberty through a crack in his skull. 
Mrs. Armstrong, darlin’! stuff up his throat wid 
that sewin’ o’ yours.” 

‘Friend Denis,’’ said Hannah, while she calmly 
sewed on, “it were better for thee to keep quiet, for 
thou advisest things that are not convenient ; rather 
turn thine eyes and ears away from that foolish 
fellow who is manifestly out of his wits—if he ever 
had any.” 

“Sayest thou that I am out of my wits, Hannah 
Armstrong ?” cried Hiram ; ‘‘I, who have foretold 
marvellous things whereof no man but myself had 
got a winklin! I, who have prophesied in every 
shanty, from Rattler’s Rest to Cob’s Canter, and 
preached on every stump, from Badger’s Bourn to 
Polecat’s Hole, making glad the hearts of all that 
heard me! Thou lanky, shanky, hickory-hearted 
female! I tell thee,—when the good days which I 
have foretold shall come to this land; when the 
Britisher’s yoke is broken from our necks, and we 
go it like buffalo calves on the spring grass, and 
pay no taxes; when every man shall forget his causes 
of grief and indignation ; when we shall import tea 
Without duty, and the women shall rejoice over it, 
and their tongues shall go with the might of a mill 
stream; when my praise is in all men’s mouths 
because of my prophecics in the time of bondage, 
and Iam set on high as the bully-boy of the Green 
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Mountains—then, Hannah, I will cast thee out of my 
cousinly remembrance ! ” 

The Quakeress sewed away without giving Hiram 
so much as an answering look; but at this point of 
his discourse he caught Constance, and her father 
too, silently laughing. Their situation was not a 
merry one, but Hiram’s threat matched with his 
appearance, and had an irresistible effect on both. 
The prophet at once found a way to revenge himself. 

“For the present I will testify against thee, thou 
stiff-starched remnant of most ancient muslin—or 
rather huckaback,’? he continued, ‘because thou 
hast not plucked the wings of pride and plumes of 
vanity from the back of yonder wench,” and his fore- 
finger was shot out like an arrow at Constance. 
‘*'There she sits, all fal-dals and feather-me-fair, 
like any daughter ef Babylon”—hcere Delamere 
turned fiercely toward, him, but there was no time 
for his wrath to find vent, the determined-looking 
young man at that instant caught Hiram from 
behind by the shoulders, and ran the prophet, like a 
piece of furniture on casters, straight out of the 
front-door, which he closed upon him with the gentle 
injunction, ‘‘ Prophesy there, you varmint.” 

Prophesy Hiram did in the utter darkness, which 

seemed to lend vigour and velume to his tongue. 
They heard him hold forth to the men on guard 
against the squire’s daughter and her fine clothes; 
against the squire for thinking “‘o’ hitchin’ her to 
that stumpted-up bundle o’ airs and iniquities from 
the played-out old country ;’’ against George m, 
his ministers, and his parliament; and against 
Hannah Armstrong and all her Quaker relations. It 
was curious that though the Green Mountain Boys 
had evidently no great respect for their prophet, and 
could treat him with little ceremony when occasion 
required, they nevertheless listened to his deliver- 
ances with a sort of tacit approbation. His style was 
more familiar than grotesque to those quaint and pri- 
mitive people of the wooded hills, and they found in 
him an exponent of popular opinions and expectations. 
It was also curious that Hiram, though accustomed, 
in his own phrase, to lift up his voice like a trumpet, 
especially when prophesying against anybody, 
poured forth his torrent of predictions and enun- 
ciations in a tone so low and quiet that no belated 
passenger could suppose there was anything par- 
ticular going on at the Elms. 
Noiseless without and within the whole house 
remained, the Green Mountain Boys sat watch- 
fully, and occasionally exchanged whispers. Dela- 
mero sat with folded arms in a state of dignified 
resignation. Constance turned over a volume of 
prints for his and her own entertainment. Philip 
peeped over her shoulder, and saw them too. 
Hannah Armstrong proceeded with her needlework, 
undisturbed by her cousin’s half-heard remarks. 
Denis Dargan fell asleep in his bonds, and woke up 
at intervals with the force of his own snoring. Thus 
things went on for an hour or so, till the sharp 
report of a rifle broke the silence of the night. 

‘It’s time to slope, boys,” said the determined- 
looking young man, putting up his knife and stick; 
and without a sound, but that of their retiring steps, 
the whole of the invading force passed out of the 
squire’s mansion, quictly closing doors and gates as 
they went. Then the Quakeress rose, laid aside her 
sewing, and untied the rope which had kept Denis 
fast in the old arm-chair. A similar process was 








supposed to be going on in the kitchen department, 
K 2 
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for the maid-servants appeared with fragments of 
rope in their hands, and the men talked of being 
cramped and screwed with the ‘“‘tyin’ up;” but 
the interpretation given by the squire’s best man, 
who was first on the spot, to his familiar friends was 
robably the correct one. 

‘¢ Bad luck to the one of thim was tied at all; it was 

every bit a pretince to keep the squire from firing the 





braes on them. Shure they were jumpin’ outo’ their 
skins wid joy to get rid o’ the captain; and good 
raison they had, he was a botheration to the 
counthry’s side and to the house too. It’s proud I 
was myself to see him a thrailing out, but I knowed 
it went agin the squire intirely, and the master knows 
I would box the Green Mountain Boys all round 


| rather nor displaise him.” 
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THE GAUDY LETTERS. 


WITH NOTES ON OLD ENGLISH FAMILY CORRESPONDENCE. 


I, 


LD letters! It is always with some feeling of 
melancholy that we take in our hands a bundle 
of letters of bygone generations. The hands that 
wrote them have crumbled into dust. The hopes 
and fears, the joys and sorrows, which are here set 
down, and which in their time were all in all,to 
beings as full of life and impulse as we who sit 
gazing on these yellow pages, all are gone, vanished 
into thin air, and their place knows them no more. 

But all is not melancholy. If one would set 
before him the actual life of his ancestors, he can 
do it in no better way than by taking their own 
everyday account of it. Let him set in order that 
old family correspondence which he has been so 
lucky as to find stuffed away in the dusty garret, 
and read over letter after letter, and he will find the 
misty forms take substance; two centuries will be 
as yesterday, and his forefatl.es will gather round 
and live about him as familiarly as his own genera- 
tion. He will probably not think much of their 
scholarship ; he will find that the worthy knight at 
the head of the family has a noble contempt for the 
rules of spelling, and that my lady, his wife, thinks 
more of her store-room than her books. But, in 
spite of this, he will find the knight a good man of 
business, careful of his property, and training up his 
children in the way they should go; while the dame 
has a warm heart which speaks out with a charming 
simpleness from amid her bad spelling and crabbed 
handwriting. The knight, in the courtly fashion of 
his day, will address even his own brother as “ Sir,”’ 
and will sign himself ‘‘ your very obedient servant, 
and most loving brother.”” And when he takes his 
annual journey up to town, maybe to attend parlia- 
ment, his wife will dutifully send him word from time 
to time how things go at home, beg him to execute 
her commissions, and send down such articles as can 
be only bought in London (it may be a pound of 
that lately imported novelty, tea), by the carrier, 
who starts every fortnight, or perchance, by great 
good fortune, once a week, from the Angel Tavern, 
in Leicester Fields. In return he sends her an 
occasional letter, in which he takes the opportunity 
of telling her some of the public news, for the 
benefit of herself and her neighbours, to whom it 
will be read for miles round. The loving couple will 
address each other as ‘‘ Dear Heart,’ or ‘‘ Dear Sweet- 
heart,”—for in those days this, one of the prettiest 
of English words, held its own—and will ever be 
“thy loving wife, or husband, till death.” 

It is unfortunate that so much of the domestic 
correspondence of early times has perished. But it 
is not to be wondered at. Official and state letters 
have, from their nature, been always more carefully 








provided for; but the private letter was seldom 
preserved for its own sake, and whatever ancient 
papers of this nature have descended to us, owe 
their existence to happy accidents. Of that unique 
collection of fifteenth century domestic correspon- 
dence, the Paston Letters, some account has already 
appeared in these pages; but familiar letters of any 
earlier period are scarcely to be found. Such, how- 
ever, do occasionally come to light, and generally 
owe their preservation to accidental intrusion among 
state papers or public documents. In this paper it 
is proposed to give some specimens of domestic 
letters; and it will be seen that the first is one of 
these early survivors, having come down to us along 
with the deeds which form part of the Paston collec- 
tion, and which are now preserved, in company with 
those interesting letters, in tho British Museum. 
For the rest we must be content with correspondence 
of tho sixteenth and seventeenth centuries. The 
Gaudy Letters, upon which we have largely drawn, 
come from the same source, and have also passed 
into the national library. They begin in the sixteenth 
century, and though small in bulk, contain much 
interesting matter. The Ellis Papers, which have 
also supplied several of our specimens, are an excel- 
lent example of a seventeenth century collection, 
being both numerous and varied. People by this 
time had become regular letter-writers, and the 
establishment of the Post-office after the Restoration 
rapidly extended general correspondence. This col- 
lection found a place in the Museum a few years ago. 

To proceed, then, with our specimens, the first 
has the special interest of being of as early a period 
as the fourteenth century; in fact, it is the earliest 
example of familiar correspondence of this country 
that we have ever seen. Unhappily, in those days, 
an Englishman of the higher ranks despised his 
own tongue; and the writer, who appears to have 
had some connection with the court, uses the polite 
language of his time. 

The letter may be said almost literally to be 
written in French “after the scole of Stratford atte 
Bowe,” it being actually dated from Stratford, 
though the place of that name in Kent is probably 
meant. It is written—being apparently a rough 
draught—on the back of a document of the year 
1321, and as Sir Walter de Norwich, who is men- 
tioned, can be identified as living at that time, it 
may be assigned to about 1325—1335. As may be 
supposed, it is rather rubbed and difficult to read, 
but with a little trouble it may be made out :— 

‘“*A noble dame e sage e a sa tres honurable mere le 
sen fiz si li plaist salutz bonnes et duez reverensez. 
De ceo que, ma dame, que Peres vostre cousin me 
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dit a Loundre que vous futes en bonne saunte de 
corps, su jeo mule le de quer e prie adieu que 
longement vous maintene. E pur ceo, ma dame, 
que monsieur Wauter de Norwis vult a tote manere 
que ma compaine vyne a Caunterbers, e deit madame 
de Norwis e ma dame Defford e ma compaine aler 
illungs en une compeinie, vous pri, ma dame, que vous 
voilet aprester a ma compaine vostre char e vostre 
charrer e un chival ou deus qui pusent trere en le 
sehar, e sachet, ma dame, que ceo sera alors si ben 
save cum si vous aliset memes, e sileit ren enpire jeo 
le frai redresser © amender issi que vous seret ben 
apaie. Madame, ne me voilet ore failer sicum jeo 
me affi de vous; kar ceo seroit mal seaunte chose que 
ma compaine vensit en celez parties, si ceo ne pust a 
gen mellur. Si renz voilet vers moi, ma dame, ou 
vers la court, fiablement le mandet, e jeo le ferai a 
men peer. Ma dame, jeo me recomaund a vous, a 
dieu que vous gard e vous doint bone vie e longe. 
Eseritez a Estratford, la veile seint pere e seint pol.” 

Allowing for errors, we may translate thus :— 

“To the noble and wise lady and his very honour- 
able mother her son sends greeting and good and 
due reverence. My Lady, Peter, your cousin, told me 
in London that you were in good health, whereat I 
am rejoiced from my heart, and pray God _ that 
he will continue you long in the same. And, My 
Lady, since Sir Walter dé Norwich is most anxious 
that my wife should go to stay at Canterbury, and 
My lady Norwich and My lady Diefford and my wite 
are to go thither in company, I pray you, My Lady, 
that you will lend my wife your carriage and coach- 
man, and a horse or two to draw in the carriage; 
and you may be sure, My Lady, that it shall be as 
well cared ‘for as if you were going yourself, and if 
any damage be done I will repair it and make it 
good, so that you shall be well repaid. My Lady, 
do not fail me in this, as I trust to you; for it would 
not be the right thing that my wife should go to 
those parts except in the best style. If, My Lady, 
you have need of anything at my hands or at the 
court, lay your commands upon me with full trust, 
and I will act to the best of my ability. My Lady, 1 
recommend me to you, and you to God; and may He 
keep you aud grant you a long and happy life. 
Written at Stratford, the Eve of Saints Peter and 
Paul.” 

The writer, it will be noticed, docs not fail in 
courtesy and filial respect, that is to say, if the con- 
stant repetition of ‘‘ma dame” is to be taken as a 
test of politeness. Curiosity may also be felt as to 
what sort of a carriage a lady’s ‘‘ char”’ was in those 
days. As may be supposed, carriages were not in 
common use in times when roads were not so many 
nor so good as now. Nearly all travelling was, even 
to a comparatively recent time, undertaken on horse- 
back. And readers of Chaucer will remember how, 
on this same road to Canterbury, there set out 


** Wel nine and twenty in a companie 
Of sondry folk, by aventure yfalle 
In felowship, and pilgrimes were they alle, 
That towards Canterbury wolden ride.” 


Carriages were, however, in use in this country at 
a very early period, and are represented in illumi- 
nated mss. before the Conquest. About the period 
of our letter they appear to have been heavily-built 
vehicles, and should be called wagons rather than 
carriages. Either on two wheels or four, they were 
drawn hy one horse or a pair, the driver being 





mounted as a postilion. In the “Squire of low 
degree,” a romance written in the fourteenth cen- 
tury, the King of Hungary’s daughter is to go forth 


“in a chare 
That shal he covered wyth velvette reede, 
And clothes of fyne golde al about your heede, 
With damaske whyte and asure blewe 
Well dyaperd with lyllyes newe.” 

Whether the particular carriage that travelled 
down to Canterbury was fitted as handsomely, must 
be left to the imagination; but as the rich alone 
could afford the luxury of a “char,” we may be sure 
it had its proper share of diapered damask and red 
velvet. 

But if we want to find more than isolated specimens 
of familiar correspondence (except a rare treasure, 
such as the Paston Letters, fall in our way), we must 
come down to the end of the sixteenth and early years 
of the seventeenth century, of which period are still 
extant the correspondences of many private families, 
increasing in bulk as the century advances, until at 
its close materials of this nature are abundant. 

The family of Gaudy, or Gawdy, of some distine- 
tion in the eastern counties, was settled at West 
Ilerling, in Norfolk, and at the latter part of the 
sixteenth century was represented by Sir Bassing- 
bourne Gawdy, knight, sheriff for the county. ‘To 
him the following letter is addressed by his cousin 
Edward Clere. We have preserved the original 
spelling of this and all other examples; for an old 
letter, to our mind, loses half its charm if it appears 
in a modern dress. 

“The respect I have that yow or mye cosin your 
wife sholld not have anye thinge bye y° motion of 
mye wife, or my sellfe, that might be cause of discon- 
tentment, feare, or perill, to either of yow, or to anye 
of yours, suffiscth me to appoint this messengers 
repaire unto yowe, with advertisment as ensuith. At 
Ailsham, which is y* nexte town to Blicklinge, by 
covetyse of y* atteininge some gain by wolle, ono 
was touchid by God_ his visitation of y* plague 
throughe repayre to Norwiche. And sithens, one 
Wagstaffe his house hath bene visited. This man 
hath pretendid somme skill of makinge a water to 
preserve from y° plague, and, overmiche presuminge 
thereof, did haunt Norwich, and brought thense a 
peticoate for his wife, and somme clothes of small 
valure. By y* use of which his wife and children be 
dead of y* same sicknes, and he restithe restreined 
by my advise for six weakes to kepe his howse whiche 
is in y* owtshiftes of y* town, and provided for as we 
be bound in Christian duty. 

“One of this town which repaired to Heinford to 
her daughter, that had receivid a Duche man’s childe, 
wherby that howse grewe infectid, in so miche as nat 
only that child but diverse of her owne dyed of y* 
sicknes aforsaid, hath (as I suspect) brought somme 
infection in this towne. For y* said daughter’s mother 
uppon her repayre home presently died, whioh 
dwellid next unto Aillsham boundes. Hor death 
was nat miche lamentid of any well disposid person ; 
for she was suspect for witchecraft. Sithens, two 
other of y* same howse hathe allso died, and so none 
but a daughter remaineth; and advise is given that 
those shollde kepe in. 

‘A poore mariner that dwelt right over ageinst her 
lay nat longe but that he allso dyed, and his wife is 
dowbtid to have a soore in her face; but by reason 
she sicknid nat, I deme it rather a rushe, 
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“J judge that you bothe and our frendes will thinke 
bothe I and my wife wolde be right glad of our being 
heere mery [merely] for y* time. Now I have made 
fhis reporte,*I let you further*know that my Lord 
bishop wold, for my busines, we sholld be with him 
y* thursday before Michelmas, and leve it to your 
selfes to‘ determine what you think beste for yow; 
wherof I pray your answer. I shall be at London 
on Wedensday, and as yet apoint to retorn home y° 
Sonday following. Writen at Blickling y* xi. of 
September, 1579. - 

, ‘Your well assurid cosin and frende, 

Edward Clere.” 

‘To mye verye worshippfull 

good frende Mr. Bassingborn 
Gaudye highe shreve of 
Norff.” 

The frequent outbreaks of “ plague,” as every 
violent epidemic of an enteric nature was called, is 
noticed by all our old writers. And the fearful havoc 
they made in early times is significantly marked by 
the fact that documents are sometimes dated by 
reference to some specially destructive attack. As 
to the poor woman who was ‘suspect for witche- 
craft,’’ we are not ashamed to join with the ‘ well- 
disposed’ in not lamenting her death, for it may be 
easily believed that the plague was kinder to the witch 
than men would have proved. 

The water in which the man who “haunted” 
Norwich put his trust was doubtless one of those 
many compounds which are to be found in the house- 
hold recipe books of the time, every one of which is 
declared to be a sovereign cure. We select from a 
ms. of 1650 the following— 

‘* Receipt against the Plague. 

“Take three pintes of Malmsey, an handiull of 
sage, an handfull of Rue; boyle all these together 
untill a pinte be wasted, then strain it, and sett it on 
the fire againe ; then put thereunto one pennyworth 
of long pepper, halfe an ounce of ginger, a quarter 
of an ounce of nutmeggs, all beaten together; let it 
boyle a little, then put thereunto foure pennyworth 
of methridate, two pennyworth of treacle, and a 
quarter of a pinte of the best Angellica water. 
Keepe this as your life above all worldly treasure, 
and take ef it alwaies being warmed both morning 
and evening a spoonefull or two, if you be already 
infected, and sweate thereupon. For those that 
have no infection, once a day halfe a _ spoone- 
full in the morning and halfe a spoonefull in the 
night, in all the plague time. Under God, trust to 
this; for there was never man, woman, or childe in 
this deceived. This is not onely good against the 
plague called the sickness, but against the small 
—_ measells, and many other diseases. Probatum 
est. 

Sir Bassingbourne’s eldest son was Framlingham 
Gawdy (they seem to have been fond of high- 
sounding names), born in 1589, and died in 1654. 
He married Lettice, daughter of Sir Robert Knollys, 
who died in 1630, after having a family of eight 
children. Framlingham was, like his father, sheriff 
of his county, and held a good position. The follow- 
ing letter he writes in 1621, as may be seen from his 
reference to Sir Giles Mompesson, the monopolist, 
who was in that year threatened with inquiry by the 
House of Commons, and fled beyond seas. 

‘* Deare wylye,—I am sorry I cannot dyspatche my 
busynes to come ynto the country where I longe to 
be w" LT hope will nott now be longe. Tell my 





ladye Bell I can fynde no such stuff as she woulde 
haue, and therefore haue sent her mony agayne. 
I pray remember me to them both, and tell them I 
would fayne see them before they go out of the 
countrye. News heere ys none, but that syr Jyles 
Munpesson ys run away. Commend me to my cosin 
Doll, and tell her she ys happye she mist her 
lover, who is the deboysteste young man yn the 
towne, and shalbe disinheryted. Commend me to 
my cosin Cresner and his wyfe and to all my chil- 
dren, and I will rest 

* Your loving husbande 

till deathe, 

Framlingham Gaudy.” 

Tf the “debauchedest ’? young man was half as 
bad as the spelling, cousin Doll must indeed have 
had an escape ! 

Poor Lettice, we suspect, was a little afraid of her 
lord; for on the back of this letter she makes a 
draught of her answer, which she then copies out in 
her best hand in the following words :— 

‘* Most dear sweethart, 

‘Your letter was very wellcom to me, though not 
so wellcom as your on parcon should have bin, but 
though I can not have that which I so much desier, 
it [yet] I should think my selef happy, if I had that 
desart in me to desarve a kind and loving letter from 
you nowe and then, espesshally when your company 
hath bein so long absent from me; for you shall 
not bestoue them of on [one] that doth mor desier to 
desarve it then I done. But I must nedes say that 
on [one] coming from your on fre and noubeull dis- 
posiscion undesired is wortht all; and as for all the 
rest of the company you did desier to be remembered 
to, I have sent to and don the rest my selef. 
My lady Bell and 8 Robart is going from thees 
partes upon monday sennit, being the xix“ of March, 
to Sur Martain Stutfilde, and from thence to hur 
mother, and after Ester to Loundon. Thus, with 
my worthy respect of love to all my noubull and 
good frindes in jenerall, espesshally to your selef, I 
rest, 

* Your pour undesarving wief, 
** Letice Gandy.” 

This letter is folded up into a cocked-hat shape, 
bound with silk and sealed with two seals; and it is 
addressed, ‘‘'To my most Worthy and best belovid 
husban, Mr. Gaudy.” ‘The ordinary method of 
making up a letter was to fold it into an oblong 
shape, then double it over, piercing it with a knife, 
and passing through the cut thus made some silk, 
which was then wound round the letter and secured 
with a seal on either side. Other letters from Lettico 
Gawdy to her husband seem to indicate her hopes or 
fears, or perhaps the state of his temper, by the 
varied terms in which she salutes him: ‘ Good 
Mr. Gandy,” “ Deare Mr. Gaudy,” ‘*‘ Deare Husbon,” 
and lastly, ‘‘Sweete Mr. Gaudy,” with which the 
next letter begins. It were but charity to mako 
allowance for her spelling and some confusion on 
account of her state of health — 

‘‘Swet Mr. Gaudy,—I have received a leter from 
Mr. Doctor Raunte by on[e] that went to Norrydg this 
weeke, wherin was deretction that I should drinke 
Aasiss mylk with shouger candy, If wee can tell wher 
to have on. I hear there was on at Shrobland, at my 
cousen Bacone’s; unles it be ther to be had, I can in- 
_— of non as[who has]it. As for my helth I thank 
t 








e Lord, if it pleseth hym to ryd mo of my cof and 
horesnys, I should mend faster then I do; for I am 
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THE GAUDY LETTERS. 


parswaydyd that my flesh doth ratier incres then 
decrece, If it pleas the Lord to continu it with me. 
The articcules I delivered to Mr. Catlyn shalbe saf 
agaynst your returen; so with many thankes for 
your kynd leter, praying to the allmyty for your 
good helth with all the boyes, not forgeting to 
return remembrance of the love of all thes good 
company to you, I rest 
‘Your ever loving wief 

Letice Gaudy.”’ 

éT was a shamed of my aprycokes when thay 
waym for I think sum of them had binn taken 
from ounder the trees lik winfalles, for I had not 
above to or thre good ones. 

*““To my very loving husbend, 

Mr. Framlingham Gaudy 
at Harling, give this.” 

She writes rather more freely to her father :— 

“ Deare father,—I mak bould to troubull you, 
for I hear umbly intreat you to do me the faver to 
chueas mo to hates for my to boyes, for my hus- 
bon forgot them, and I can have no hansom ones at 
Norrig but such as wee yous to by at fayeres and 
marketes. For I would haue them hansom, allthou 
thay be playn; and I pray speak to my couzen Ann 
Vaughan to do me the faver as to speak me a payer 
of french whalesbon boddys of hur tayelere for me, 
for I could not get a payr of Bramag, but she may 
haue my mesur of hym or of Homes, and you shall 
resaye by this bearar xxx*. to pay for them and 
the hates. Thus with my umbull sarvies remembred 
to you, with many umbul thankes for my thinges 
you sent me, taking my leave, praying to God for 
your good health and short retoren hether agayn, not 
forgeting my kind love tomy coucen Ann Vaughan, 
I commit you to God. 

‘Your duty full 
and obedient 
dauter to command till 
detthe Lettis Gaudy.” 
“To my worthy good father, the 
Ritt Worshipfull & 
Ro: Knollys Kuito 
of the Bath give 


this.” 
tharles Gawdy was Framlingham’s brother, and 


aspired to wear his elder brother’s hat, as ho could 
not stand in his shoes :— 

“S'—Ii Thad sent vou your hetie by Mr. Bell 
it had beene spoilled with raine: it hath not beene 
worne since nor shall not bee while I heare from 
8, I have sent this messenger a purpose to 
desire you to give mo leave to weare it but one day, 
whiche is apon thursday next. It is my sister 
Stannupe’s crisnin day, and there will bee a great 
dill of Company. My sister hath a girle, and §& 
Lhomis Jermin and my sister Felltonne and Lady 
Drury answere for it. §*, I do much desire to heare 
of my Sister’s and yours good amendment. I rest 

‘« Ever to be commanded 
by you both, Cha: Gandy.” 
“TT pray forgett not my love to Doll.” 


HT 
yUU. 
© 


“To his noble frind 
and Brother Mr. 
Framlingham Gaudy 
at Harlinge.” 
Another letter from Charles gives an instance of 
eareiul direction: ‘‘To his most noble brother Mr. 
Framlingham Gaudy at Londen, in Fleetstreete, at 
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y’ barbers shopp right agaynst y*® kinges head 
taverne hard by Saynt Dunstenes Churche, theese.” 

Bacon, a half brother, is a man of few words, and 
writes to the point :— 

“ Sir,—If yt be your fortune to be Sherefe, I pray 
p John Bird be your foole. Thus with my service 

rest 

‘Your loveing brother, 
Bacon Gaudy.” 

From which it appears that a sheriff kept a jester. 

As a specimen of schoolboy correspondence, we 
may give this letter from Charles at school to his 
father, merely premising that ‘‘chirothecw” is a 
pair of gloves, and ‘‘ tabellarius” a postman :— 

‘‘ Amantissimo et charissimo patri Bassingbourne 
Gaudy militi, Carolus Gaudy plurimam salutem dicit. 
‘“‘Si valeas gaudeo; ego quidem valeo, gratias 
Deo. Ago tibi gratias pro meis chirothecis quas 
Henricus Kendall mihi attulit. Nullas litteras misisti 
tabellariis, itaque expecto te venire domum brevi 
tempore. Precor te, cura valitudinem tuam. Vale. 

“ Obedientissimus filius tuus 
Carolus Gaudy.” 





THE WOMEN’S PEACE sOCIETY. 
MONG the questions agitated at the present day 
there is one which should not be forgotten, 
especially by women—the question of war. It is 
really a blot upon our civilisation and our religion, that 
after eighteen centuries of Christianity the civilised 
nations of Europe should be considering how to turn 
their populations into armies, their ‘ countries into 
barracks ;”’ that the annual military expenditure of 
Europe should be reckoned at £280,000,000, or 
(including the loss on labour withdrawn from pro- 
ductive industry) at £400,000,000, and that its 
military land forces should amount, on a peace 
footing, to over 3,000,000 men, while in time of 
war they could at once be raised to more than 
7,500,000. 

We are constantly reminded by passing events of 
the great social and political evils resulting from this 
state of warlike preparation — this armed peace, 
which, like ‘‘a sword hanginy over us, takes some- 
what of the savour out of every banquot.”* On 
every side we hear prognostications of auother Con- 
tinental war, more dreadful than the last; and shall 
we do nothing to prevent it? 

It may perhaps be asked, What can women do to 
prevent war? ‘They neither organiso armies nor 
declare war, nor are they called upon to fight. Why 
should they trouble themselves about the matter? 
Although women, happily, do not fight, they have 
their full share in the burdens of war. They are 
taxed for military purposes, and many of them sre 
forced to work doubly hard to supply the places of 
the fathers, sons, or brothers who have been drafted 
into the army. In time of peaco they are affected 
socially by the maintenance of standing armies, aud 
in time of war they suffer privation, want, and 
untold loss. They have every reason to wish for the 
abolition of war, both for their own sake and for the 
sake of the world; and as to their power, they have 
deep and world-wide influence over society, and 
especially over the training of the young. 

t was in order to use this influence for the cause 
* Sir A. alps. 





(‘War and @alture.”) 
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of peace, that the Women’s Peace and Arbitration 
Auxiliary was first established (in April, 1874), on 
the basis of the London Peace Society, viz., that war 
is inconsistent with the spirit of Christianity, and 
with the true interests of mankind. It began with 
about twenty members, many of whom had been in- 
terested in the work by an American lady, Mrs. Julia 
Ward Howe, who three years ago paid a visit to this 
country. It now numbers 178 members, residing in 
all parts of the kingdom, and maintains correspon- 
dence with associations engaged in similar work in 
England, America, and Italy. 

Its object is by every means to promote peace on 
earth. ‘To this end its members agree to advocate 
international arbitration as a substitute for war, and 
the mutual reduction of armaments, to discourage the 
spirit of militarism, to strive by the distribution of 
pamphlets, etc., to awaken a healthy public opinion 
on the subject, and especially to educate the young 
in true principles of right and justice. 

We desire to teach British children the true 
meaning of the words honour and glory—to give 
them just notions of the value of human life—to 
make them understand the waste and injustice which 
are inseparable from the war system, however it 
may be softened by personal nobility of character; to 
conquer in their minds the prejudices of class against 
class, of nation against nation, which are a fruitful 
cause of war. Let us reform their ideas of history, and 
teach them that the most truly great men have been 
the reformers of the world, not its conquerors. Let 
them not learn the ‘nobility of self-sacrifice every 
seventh day only, while, during the other six days, 
the nobility of sacrificing others is exhibited in 
glowing terms.” 

Let us not discourage their patriotism, but direct 
it into real earnest work for the benetit of their 
native land. 

Ifthe mothers and teachers of Europe and America 





would but thus educate their boys, we might hope | 


that before many generations had come and gone, 
the poet’s words would be, at least in part, fulfilled :— 


** Then shall all men’s good 
Ne each man’s rule, and universal Peace 
Lie like a shaft of light across the land, 
And like a lane of beams athwart the sea, 
Through all the eircle of the golden year.” 


We add a brief extract from a prize essay by 
Catherine Gurney, entitled, ‘‘Women’s Work for 
Peace” (Hodder and Stoughton) * :— 

The intellectual influence of woman is closely con- 
nected with her moral or educational influence—her 
influence as mother, teacher, and friend over the 
children whom she trains. Here lies her chief 
oe. and our chief hope for the cause of peace. 

t may be in vain to expect a change of views in the 
present generation of Europeans, who have grown 
up in an atmosphere of gunpowder, and graduated 
in false ideas of patriotism and honour. But the 
children are in our hands. The ideas of the coming 
race may bo the fruit of our endeavours. The seeds 
of peace and order sown in young hearts will flourish 
and become goodly trees. 

When we consider the training which boys gene- 








* We are indebted for this paper to a member of the Committee of the 
Women's Peace Society, and any one desiring further information may 
obtain it upon application to the Honorary &ccretary, Mrs. Seuthey, 


Tressillian Road, Yovtiees High Road, &.L. 
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rally receive, we can feel little wonder that the causa 
of peace makes so slow a progress. Take as a speci- 
men the life of a British ow of the upper or middle 
classes, who receives no special training for the 
military profession. His first infancy is soothed by 
warlike songs, and enlivened by the sight of military 
grandeur. His first toys are guns, swords, and 
wooden soldiers, with which he makes imaginary 
war; and the most brilliant prints in his picture. 
book are representations of horse-guards and dra- 
goons. His next step is to play at soldiers with his 
brothers or companions. Then his education com- 
mences. His histories are generally a series of 
battles, sieges, victories, and defeats ; his biographies 
the lives of distinguished conquerors and generals; 
his story-books tales of adventure, in which shooting 
and slaying form the principal and most attractive 
part. He goes to school, where he learns that tho 
highest courage consists in a stoical indifference to 
pain, which, while it encourages physical bravery in 
himself, tends also to foster indifference to the pain 
of others. Here, separated from home influences, 
he serves an apprenticeship in schoolboy rudeness, 
and learns that his honour as a young Briton is to 
fight boys older than himself, and to refer all dis- 
puted points to the test of brute force. At somo 
schools he may also learn to scorn a common-place 
life of industry, and to admire a life of pleasure- 
taking and luxury. At the best he puts the life of 
adventure and brilliant renown on the highest pin- 
nacle of his admiration. Meanwhile his literary 
food still consists of histories in which those who have 
caused endless misery, ruined countless homes, and 
retarded the world’s civilisation, are surnamed the 
Great, the Noble, the Christian ; and very rarely do 
his teachers take pains to point out to him the diffe- 
rence between these heroes’ talents as men, and their 
work as conquerors. At college much the same 
training is carried on, and both there and at home 
his recreation is not seldom taken in the form cf 
volunteer service, which, though first commenced in 
a panic of patriotism, is now too often continued as a 
means of apeing a military life. 

During this time the boy or youth hears few 
whispers as to the unlawfulness, the injustice, or the 
inexpediency of war. Ile is accustomed to connect 
war with honour and patriotism, splendour, courage, 
and power. Its horrors, its miseries, and crimes are 
not thought of by him, or are passed over lightly as 
the necessary shadow in a brilliant picture; and 
when told that his country is in danger, he naturally 
bids her fly to war as the one remedy for evil. Tho 
first suggestion that war may be in itself the greatest 
evil comes to him probably when he is full grown, 
when his prejudices are formed, and he is too busy 
or too indifferent to find the time or the wish to 
re-examine and correct his opinions. ‘The friends of 
peace may attempt to show him the loss and injury 
which he suffers in common with others from this 
evil, but it is of no avail. Most men find it easier to 
part with their money than with their prejudices, to 
open their purses than to enlarge their minds. 

What can we do as women to remedy this state of 
things? We can train our children from the first to 
have a moral dislike of the whole system and prin- 
ciple of war. Let our boys learn from 
history that war is the great ‘‘ barbariser” of tho 
modern world, and that standing armies are the 
chief tools in the hands of oppression and tyranny, 
whether wielded by emperor, king, or mob. 
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After Bouguercat, : : 
Bu permission of Gopi! & Co, 


Sister's Lullaby, 


Strep, baby, sleep, while the lovely light Ftraight home we go to your own warm nest, 
Shines still through the dark eld firs ; Aud sister will sit and sing 

The birds sleep sound in their nests all night, When mother watches her darling's rest, 
And only the wild wind stirs ; And the stars are elustering 

Far over the hills and far away Like silver flowers in the darkened sky, 
The earth is losing its gold ; And the toil of man is done ; 

And sheep-bells chime through the twilight grey, Sleep, baby, sleep to my lullaby, 
While the flocks eome home to fold, And wake with the waking sun! 





Saran Docpyry 


























CONCERNING SHOES 





AND SHOEMAKERS. 


Y. 


7" turn to another phaso of the shoemaking craft, 
our readers do not need to be informed that shoe- 
makers figuré in pithy proverbs and old sayings. 
Very expressive, especially, is ‘“Ne sutor ultra erepidam”’ 
—that is, ‘‘ The shoemaker must not go beyond his 
last.” The story is one of the oldest, and probably, 
although given as an anecdote, was really a parable. 
Apelles, the great painter, was either mixing with tho 
crowd, gazing on one of his great paintings, or was 
so concealed that he could hear the criticisms frecly 
passed upon his picture, when a shoemaker came up. 
“ Why,” said he, ‘‘he does not know how to paint 
a shoo!” Forth camo the painter, questioned tho 
shoemaker, and, finding that he was really in the 
right, he thanked his critic. Encouraged and em- 
boldened, the shoemaker went on to other parts 
of the painting. Here his criticisms betrayed the 
grossest ignorance; and then the great painter 
addressed him in the language of the proverb, con- 
veying the sound and useful lesson that no man 
should pass his opinion in any province of art with- 
out the qualification. But it also conveys the lesson 
that there is no province which is so humble but it 
may furnish an opinion worthy of attention, 
“Thero’s nothing like leather” is an old proverb, 
and used, we suppose, every day when persong are 
heard crying up their craft as of chicf and prime 
importance. It is said to have had its origin in the 
instance of the currier, who, when his city was in a 
state of siege, would have had it defended with 
leather, but the proverb finds something of an 
illustration in the life of Edward Irving. When he 
was minister in Glasgow, in his parish was a shoe- 
maker, a radical and an infidel, one of that order 
of men the reader may 60 easily imagine, who sat 
at his stall, dreamily musing, hammering out his 
leather, and talking heaps of mischievous nonsense, 
most likely flavoured with many a strong piece of 
eommon sense. Irving wanted to get at this man, 
so one day he made his appearance by the side of 
the shoemaker’s stall. In the course of the conver- 
sation he took up a piece of leather, and made some 
remarks upon it, really showing that he knew what 
he was taiking about, which for that very reason 
exasperated the shoemaker, who set it down to an 
ignorant conceit of knowledge, exclaiming, ‘‘ What 
do ye ken aboot leather?” Now this was just 
what Irving wanted. He was thoroughly up in 
leather, for his father was a tanner, and he pro- 
eeeded, as he indeed from the first intended, to talk 
to the astonished shoemaker about shoes, and some 
certain processes for making shoes by machinery, 
until Crispin got fairly interested in the great figure 
stooping over his bench. At last he threw down 
his tools, exclaiming, ‘‘ Now, but you’re a decent kind 
of fellow. And do you preach?” The shoemaker 


was vanquished, and Irving went very little further 
on that occasion, but, amazing to say, the very next 
Sunday the infidel shoemaker put in a modest ap- 
pearance at Irving’s church. Irving watched his 
opportunity after this, and in some few days een- 


trived to meet the shoomaker in the stroets. Aecost- 
ing him in a cheerful and friendly manner, and 
hailing him as in some sense an old friend, the tall 
orator, to the amazement of the little shoomaker— 
of course he was Kittle, whoever heard of a tall 
shoemaker ?—walked away by his side in earnest 
conversation through the crowded Glasgow streets. 
Ho had said little or nothing about religion in all 
their talks hitherto, but by the time they had 
reached the end of their walk, all resistance was 
over with tho shoemaker. He sent his children to 
the school; his wife was allowed to go to the kirk in 
peace, but, most marvellous of all, he got himself a 
decent suit of black, and became a regular and 
respectablo kirk-goer also. But when he was 
taunted with this change in his behaviour, he was 
in the habit, says Mrs. Oliphant, who tells the story, 
of summing it all up in words which gave the palm 
to the cunning of his conqueror, saying, ‘ He’s a 
sensible man, yon, he kens aboot leather.” 

'* Urit pedem caleeus”’ is @ more pathetic proverb, 
which, we will be bound to say, has como home with 
real feeling to the understandings of most of our 
readers—** I am in the shoemaker’s stocks”; but 
it is often applied to the sense of being in a difficult 
position, or circumstances from which it is not very 
easy to escape, 

And thiat other well-known proverb is something 
like it, that ‘* None know where the shoo pinches but 
he who wears it;” and this also ig attached to a 
well-known story. A noble Roman was divorced 
from his wife. itis friend expressed surprise, say- 
ing, ‘Is she not beautiful?" ‘‘Yes.’? ‘Is she not 
rich?" ‘ Yos.” ‘Ig she not accomplished? Aro 
not her manners most graceful?” * Fes.” * Woll, 
then, why have you separated from her?” ‘‘ Well, 
no man can tell where the shoe pinches but hoe who 
wears it.” But we have no doubt that the proverb 
is much older than this story. This proverb repro- 
duces itself in another—‘'The fairest-looking shoo 
may pinch the foot.” 

ut, we suppose, if we were to atiempt to recapitu- 
late the proverbs concerning shoemakers and shocs, 
and fit to them their appropriate illustrations, instead 
of drawing our papers to a close, we might rather 
begin again. The shoe being sv essential an articlo 
of comfort and convenience to the human family in 
all but the most utterly savage tribes, every nation 
may be presumed to have its proverbs concerning 
shoes, and to fit its moralities to them. Hence, among 
the old Latins, those who lived merely for external 
appearances, disregarding more solid worth and tho 
culture of the mind, were spoken of as ‘‘ De calceo 
sollicitus, at pedem nihil curans*? —‘‘ Anxious about the 





| shoe but disregarding the foot,”—a proverb which 
was possibly in Pope’s mind when ~ penned tho 
celebrated couplet,— 


** Worth makes the man, the want of it the fellow, 
And all the rest is leather or prunella;” 


| which may also put the reader in mind again of 
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CONCERNING SHOES 


Horaee’s eobbler, who was as good as a king, in his 
satire, — 
‘* If your wise man’s a shoemaker profest, 
Handsome and rich, of monarchy possest, 
Why wish for what you have? 
Sivie. Yet hold, my friend, 
And better to the Stoic’s sense attend, 
For though the wise nor shoes nor slippers mae, 
He’s yet a skilful shoemaker by trade ; 
Thus, though Hermogenes may sing no more, 
He knows the whole extent of music’s power ; 
Alfenus, thus turn’d lawyer in his pride, 
His shop shut up, his razors thrown aside, 
Was still a barber; so the wise alone 
Is of all trades, though exercising none, 
And reigns a monarch, though without a throne.” 
But ‘' Non omnis calceus convenit cutlibes pedi’ — 
“The same shoe does not fit every foot,” ‘* Occupa- 


tions vary, and men with their occupations, and | 


there may bo equal use and dignity in all.” As 
another old English proverb says: ‘‘ He that makes 
ashoe cannot tan the leather.” Let us be modest. 
A story is told of an old Duke of Leeds, we think, in 
the earlier part of the reign of George ur. One 
morning he was with his chaplain and his friend, 
Dr. Monsey, soon after breakfast, in his library, 
when Mr. Walkden, of Pall Mall, his grace’s shoe- 
maker, was introduced with a new pair of shoes, 
which he was to fit on his grace. The shoemaker 
was a great favourite of the duke. ‘‘ What have 
you there, Walkden?” said he to him. ‘The pair 
of shoes for your grace,”’ he replied. ‘‘Let me see 
them.” They were handed to him accordingly. The 
chaplain took up one, examined it with great atten- 
tion. ‘‘ What is the price?” asked the chaplain. 
‘Half-a-guinea, sir,” saidtheshoemaker. ‘ Half-a- 
guinea! what, for a pair of shoes?” said the chap- 
lain; ‘why, I could go to Cranbourne Alley and 
buy a better pair of shoes than they ever were or 
ever will be, for five and sixpence.” He then threw 
the shoe to the other end of the room. Walkden 
threw the other after it, saying, ‘‘As they were 
fellows they had better go together,” at the same 
time saying to the chaplain, ‘Sir, I can go to a stall 
in Moorfields and buy a better sermon for twopence 
than the duke gives you a guinea for.” The duke 
clapped Walkden on the shoulder, saying, ‘‘ Well 
done, Walkden, that’s capitally said; make me half- 
a-dozen pairs of these shoes directly.” 

The cynical Spaniards, in their world of proverbs, 
have some to the point—‘‘ Shoe, shoe, how long will 
you last? As long as you grease me ;’’ which is also 
like another of theirs—‘‘ A friend’s shoe ’’—that is, 
a pair bought from a friend—“ has a burned sole and 
arotten thread.” And they satirise the worthless- 


ness of some people’s berevolence when they say, | 


“Tf your shoe pinch you, give it to your man.” 
And the coward has been satirised in more than 
one language by the proverb, ‘‘ His shoes are made 
of running leather ;”’ 


wear out shoes than sheets.” 


with the sole.” ‘‘The shoemaker’s children are 


worst shod ” satirises those who have great care for | 


the things of others and none for those of home, 
which is also represented by an old English couplet :— 


*© Who is worse shod than a shoemaker’s wife, 
With shops fill of new shoes all her life!” 


and industry is commended | 
over laziness by the well-known one, ‘It is better to | 
The closeness of | 
family ties is represented by ‘“‘The shoo will hold | 
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And doubtless these proverbs might be extended 
to a great length had we time to ransack the proverbs 
of all nations, or did these papers furnish space for 
such an exercise. 

Also another tempting topic we must leave un- 
touched—namely, the extent to which shoes have 
entered into the folk-lore of nations, such, for in- 
stance, is the story of the ‘Shoes of Fortune;” but | 
it is in the East where we find the most curious 
illustrations here. 

Which last remark, however, brings to our 
memory the word excalceation—that is, the putting off 
the shoes as a mark of worship, or token of respect. 
We see this in the word to Moses: ‘ Put off thy 
shoes from‘ off thy feet, for the place whereon thou 
standest is holy ground.’”’ And when Joshua saw 
the captain of tho Lord’s host, the captain said to 
him, “ Loose thy shoe from off thy foot, for the place 
whereon thou standest is holy.” To this day the 
Mussulman takes off his shoes as he enters the 
mosque; and so, also, do many of the Hindoos as 
they enter their temples. Travellors tell us that 
they have seen, at the entrance, slippers and sandals 
hanging up in long ranks outside the gates. With 
this rule of taking off the shoe is associated also the 
ancient practice—so usual also in our weddings— 
of throwing the shoe, the sigu of a covenant, as we 
read in the Book of Ruth: ‘‘Now this was the 
manner in former time in Israel concerning redeem- 
ing and concerning changing, for to confirm all 
things; a man plucked off his shoe, and gave it to his 
neighbour: and this was a testimony in Israel. 
Therefore the kinsman said unto Boaz, Buy it for 
thee. So he drew off his shoe. And Boaz said unto 
the elders, and unto all the people, Ye are witnesses 
this day, that I have bought all that was Elimelech’s, 
and all that was Chilion’s, and Mahlon’s, of the hand 
of Naomi. Moreover Ruth the Moabitess, the wife 
of Mahlon, have I purchased to be my wife: ye are 
witnesses this day,” etc., ete. This also explains that 
other ambiguous text, ‘‘ Over Edom will I cast my 
' shoe”’—the triumphant assurance that the spiritual 
soul obtains dominion over that which persecutes, 
tries, and distresses it. This ancient usage also of 
the shoe regarded as the token and sign or seal of a 
covenant, the throwing the shoe as the sign of in- 
heritance and dominion, closely explains both our 
common proverbs of ‘‘ Waiting for dead men’s shoes” 
and ‘ Standing in another man’s shoes.”” So various 
and curious are the associations suggested even by a 
pair of shoes! 

Concerning the taking off of the shoes as a token of 
worship and homage, Mr. Drummond Hay, in his en- 
tertaining book on ‘‘ Western Barbary,” recites a story 
certainly not of shoemakers, but of shoes. The clock 
of the great Mosque of Tangiers was out of order, 
and needed a skilful craftsman to repair it. None 
| of the faithful were equal to the task. The thing 
would not strike; the works would not move. It was 
gravely declared that a jin, or evil genius, had 
got possession of it and of its works, and all sorts 
of exorcisms were tried to expel the evil spirit, 
but without effect. Their only resource now was 
in one who was fortunately residing in Tangiers, 
'a Christian clockmaker, or, as they called him, 
‘‘a cursed Nazarene,’”’ from Genoa. But the diffi- 
culty was how to employ him, for the clock was in 
| the tower of the mosque, and it seemed impos- 
sible to permit him to defile God’s house of 
prayer by his sacrilegious steps. There were grave 
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consultations as to what their sacred law would 
permit them to do in such a case; whether to lay 
down boards, over which the intidel might pass 
without touching the sacred floor. Finally, it was 
determined to‘pull up the pavement upon which 
“the Christian dog” stepped, and to whitewash the 
walls near which he passed. So the unbeliever was 
. sent for, and of course informed that, first of all, he 
must take off his shoes when entering the temple of 
the prophet. But a new and quite unexpected 
difficulty arose. ‘‘Take off my shoes!” said he; 
“that I won’t. I never take them off when I go into 
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boyards and noblemen on this day to blow the 
bellows and carry the coals while he worked. The 
work done, Peter praised the master of the factory, 
and asked his pay for this day’s work. The manu- 
facturer said the worth of the work was about 
eighteen altinas, but he could not offer his Majesty 
less than eighteen ducats. Peter refused the ducats, 
saying, ‘‘I have worked no better than any other 
workman ; give me what you would pay another; I 
want to buy a pair of shoes.”” He showed those he 
had on, which had been mended, and were still 
much worn. He received tho eighteen altinas. With 





my own church, I'll not take them off when I go 
into the temple of your prophet.” 

The grave men were in great perplexity ; they called 
together a committee of the Ovolama, or wise and 
learned ones ; they were in a “‘fix;” they wanted their 
clock set right. ‘They delivered over the clockmaker 
and all his race to curses; but that did not mend the 
matter. At last, one wiso and sagacious old priest 
rose and craved permission to speak. 


he, ‘‘there is no God but God, and Mahomet is his | 


prophet. But if,” said he, ‘the mosque be out ot 
repair, and limo and bricks have to be conveyed into 
the interior for the use of the masons, do not the 
donkeys carry those loads? and do they not enter 
with their shoes on?” ‘‘ You speak the very truth,” 
was the general exclamation. “But the donkey,” 
continued that wise old man, ‘‘ does not believe that 
there is no God but God, and Mahomet is his 
prophet.” ‘No, verily,” said they all. ‘¢Then,” 
said the speaker, ‘ let the Christian go in shod asa 
donkey docs, and come out as a donkey.” ‘The argu- 
ment was unanimously applauded; so in the cha- 
racter of a donkey did the Christian enter the Moham- 
medan temple and mended the clock—not, indeed, 


like a donkey, but as such in the opinion of the | 
So he came out again ; and at the date of | 


faithful. 


writing his book, Mr. Hay says: ‘ 'The great clock 


of Tangiers has never since wanted a visit from ‘the | 


donkey ’ to effect any repairs.” 

Not alone are we to look in foreign shrines for 
ridiculous superstitions. Come home. Walk down 
Fenchurch Street. Who was St. Margaret Pattens? 
The lady still has a chureh there, whoever she was. 
Old Stow says the church was so called because of 
old time pattens were made and sold in the neigh- 
bourhood; and so they give the designation to this 
day to the building. Howbeit, Mohammedans ought 
to treat with more especial tenderness shoes and the 
craft of the at for there is a tradition that 
the great prophet himself in early life was a shoe- 
maker; and we understand that Pitts, in his 
‘Manners of the Mohammedans’’—a book we have 
not yet seen—calls him Sabdatero, the shoemaker. 

We might enumerate a list of singular relics in 
the old-shoe line in different parts of the world; 
such as the blessed slippers of priests or pontiffs; 
but we have read that the most singular of this 
order is to be found in the Cabinet of Curiosities at 
St. Petersburg. It is one of a pair of shoes earned 
in fair and honest labour by Peter the Great. Our 
readers know that he was fond of travelling about in 
disguise, learning various crafts; thus, he wrought 
for a long time as a shipwright at Deptford. Ho 
wrought for a month as a blacksmith, at the forges 
of Miiller, in Istia, near Moscow; he wrought so 
well that on the last day of his remaining there he 
forged eighteen poods of iron, and fixed his own 
particular royal mark on each; he also sent for his 





“Verily,” said | 


these he bought his pair of shoes. ‘‘There,” he 


said, “I have earned these by the sweat of m 
| sj y 


brow!” One of the bars of iron, with the royal mark 
upon it, is said to be preserved at Istia; one of the 
shoes really earned by the emperor is in the Cabinet of 
| Curiosities at Moscow. Verhaps our readers will 
think that this relic preaches a more noble lesson 
| than most of the relics of princes and royal persons. 
Of celebrated shoes surely none were more 
authentically remarkable than Tom Coryat’s. Do 
our readers know anything of Tom Coryat? Alas 
for the vanity and evanescence of fame! Time was 
when ‘sweetmeats and Coryat made up the last 
course at all court entertainments,” so he has a place 
among the ‘‘ Worthies”’ of Thomas Fuller; he was one 
of the very oddest of oddities. In the year 1606 he 
walked, in five months, in Europe, about one thou- 
sand nine hundred and seventy-seven miles in one 
pair of shoes; nino hundred miles on one pair of 
soles. The shoes he set out in brought him safely 
home, and he hung them up for a memorial in 
Odcombe Church, in Somersetshire, of which village 
his father had been rector, in which he also was 
born, and which gave him his own favourite desig- 
nation, ‘‘the Odcombian leg-stretcher.” But we 
see, then, that even faulty characters, like Czar Peter, 
| have a relieving suggestion from their neighbour- 
hood to a pair of shoes. The same remark may be 
made of Lord Byron; he appears to have been 
rather hostile to poetical shoemakers, but not to 
practical ones, for when he was living in Venice, 
and the house of his shoemaker was destroyed by 
fire, finding the sufferer to be a poor and deserving 
man, Byron restored his house for him in a better 
style than before, supplied him with a new set 
of tools, stocked his shop, and furnished his habita- 
tion. 
To turn aside to another topic, although only for 
a few words. The shoes and foot-gear of various 
nations is an interesting field for anecdote and 
remark. In No. 177 of the ‘Saturday Magazine” 
(1835) is an interesting paper, prefaced by twenty- 
one engravings, of the various furms of shoes in 
different ages and nations. Among these the Chinese 
are very suggestive. Like many other absurd fashions, 
the singular mutilation of the feet of the Chinese 
women owes its origin—like the Court fashion of the 
heavy bands in the reign of Louis xrv, which are 
said to have come about from a wen on the neck of 
that monarch, which the necktie was intended to con- 
ceal—to a defect of nature. Their diminutive feet 
and diminutive shoes are said to have arisen from a 
certain lady of very high rank, to whom nature had 
given very small feet, and who took good care that her 
supposed advantage over the rest of her sex should 
not be unknown. Thisnaturally excited the emula- 
tion of others; so an endeavour was made artificially 
to create that which was in itself and originally a 
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defect of nature. Wo must say that, next to our com- 
passion for the Chinese, we have always felt pity for 
the wearers of wooden shoes. In some of our great 
northern towns it is singular to hear, in the early 
morning, the clatter of thousands of clogs as the mill 
girls and boys proceed to their work. But no doubt 
it is in France where especially this most uncomfort- 
able piece of personal furniture most abounds, and 
it used to furnish an item of our national contempt 


for the French in those days when we and they | 
Goldsmith, in | 


were very quarrelsome neighbours. 
his “‘ Citizen of the World,” with his cunning humour 
so delightful to read, represents an English porter, 
who, while grumblingly resting beneath his own 
burden, declares that ‘the French are the only 
people fit to carry burdens, because they are slaves 
and wear wooden shoes.” 

And here we might, did space permit, dilate a 
little upon the history of the decorations of shoes, 
and go to some of our old dramatists for illustrations 
of that satire which greeted the first indications of 
foppery in “ shining shoes.” This was thought to be 
an eminent mark of the exquisite dandy, as Ben 
Jonson says,— 

** Mock him all over, 
From his flat cap unto his shining shoes.” 


And another dramatist makes one of his characters 
exclaim of another,— 
** Hio! his shocs shine too \” 
But what was the foppery of one age becomes the 
decency of another. 
Vi. 

Ever since our first paper was in type it has 
occurred to us that, so far from having exhausted, 
we have not nearly enumerated the great names we 
find associated with the art and mystery of cordwain- 
ing and shoemaking. 
miscellany, ‘‘ Notes and Queries” (No. 215), we 
find an interesting account of a very poor Norwich 
shoemaker, named Mackey, whose mind appears to 
have been a marvellous receptacle of varied learning. 
He died in Doughty’s Hospital, in Norwich, an 
asylum for aged persons there. The writer of the 
paper referred to found him surrounded by the tools 
of his former trade and a variety of astronomical 
instruments and apparatus, and he instantly was 
ready for conversation upon the mysteries of astro- 
nomical and mythological lore, the ‘ Asiatic Re- 
searches of Captain Wilford,” and the mythological 
speculations of Jacob Bryant and Maurice, quoting 
Latin and Greek to his auditor. He was called the 
learned shoemaker; his learning was probably 
greatly undigested and ungeneralised, but it was 
none the less another singular instance of the pursuit 
of knowledge under difficulties, as is shown by his 
published works on mythological astronomy, and on 
“The Age of Mental Emancipation.” Probably 
he was something akin to that assuredly inferior, but 
still classical brother of the gentle craft (a cobbler), 
who, in order to eclipse a rival who lived opposite to 
him, put over his door, or his stall, the well-known 
motto, ‘ Mens conscia recti” (a mind conscious of 
rectitude). But his adversary, determined not to be 
outdone, showed himself, alas! to be a cobbler in 
classics as well as in shoes by placing over his door 
the astonishingly comprehensive defiance, ‘ Jfen’s 
and Women’s conscia recti” ! 

We must bring this quite desultory collection of 
scraps from our old note-books to an end, or it 


In that most entertaining | 
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will soem to our readers aa if wo, too, wanted to 
work upon everlasting shoes, like that old noble of 
Gascony who, complaining to his shoemaker that his 
work did not last long enough, his humble work- 
man inquired of what stuff his lordship would have 
his shoes to be made. ‘Mako the vamp,” said he, 
“ of the throat of a chorister, the quarter of the skin 
of a wolf’s neck, and the sole of a woman’s tongue.” 
The astonished Crispin met the singular wish with a 
timid and hesitating ‘ Pourquoi?” ‘* Why,” said 
the would-be wit, ‘‘ because the first never admits 
water, the second never bends on either side, and 
the last, although always in motion, never wears out. 
Thus I should have a pair of everlasting shoes! ””— 
a great blessing if there be any truth in the old pro- 
verb, and that there is, perhaps, the experience of 
all our readers will testify—‘‘ As easy as an old 
shoe!” although that again is relative to the wearer 
of them; and when some thief, among other things 
more valuable, stole the shoes of the great, but alas! 
gouty Earl of Chatham, he took his revenge by say- 
ing he “only hoped the shoes might fit the rascal 
that stole them.” 

Cobblers have often been the subjects of lively 
verse. Across the Borders, the old song says,— 


‘* Up with the souters o’ Selkirk, 
For they are both trusty and leal ;” 
and a merry old English ditty sings,— 
‘* A cobbler there was, and he lived in a stall, 
Which served him for parlour, and kitchen, and hall.” 
But one of the liveliest pieces glorifying the cheer- 
fulness of this order of lowliest labour is that of 


Samuel Wesley—the cobbler shining in a bright 
contrast with a neighbour :— 





** Who wanted nought of human bliss 
But power to taste his happiness. 
Too near, alas! this great man’s hall 
A merry cobbler had a stall, 
An arch old wag as o'er you knew, 
With breeches red and jerkin blue ; 
Cheerful at working as at play, 
He sung and whistled life away ; 
When rising morning glads the sky, 
Clear as the merry lark and high ; 
When evening shades the landscape veil, 
Sut warbling as the nightingale ; 
Though peace came slow, and trade was ill, 
Yet still he sung and whistled still ; 
Though pateh’d his garb and coarse his fave, 
le laugh’d and east away old care,” 


With him we may appropriately close this chapter 
from the life of the lowly, for time would fail to tell 
of all this craft who have united lofty thoughts and 
eventful lives to their humble labours. Of Roger 
Sherman, famed for his ‘‘ rare good sense” in the 
struggle of the United States, and their declaration 
of independence ; of James Lackington, of Finsbury, 
the mightiest bookseller of his age; of Linnzus, the 
illustrious botanist, who for his very dulness in the 
classics was bound apprentice by his father to a shoc- 
maker; of Winkleman, the great art critic, who 
emerged from a shoemaker’s shop to be an authority 
in the delicacies of the studio. They and others 
must pass as memorials of the often-repeated truth 
that no order of labour is so lowly but it may givo 


| scope for the exercise of the highest faculties, 
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WEATHER PROVERBS. 


fHarch. 


She month well deserves the epithet ‘many 

weathered,”’ as in ordinary years the changes 
from wet to fine and fine to wet are very frequent. 
Too much rain is a source of vexation to the farmer, 
who desires nothing so much as a dry, cold March. 


** A dry and cold March never begs its bread.” 
‘* A wet March makes a sad harvest.” 
‘* Mareh rain spoils more than clothes,” 


“ March grass never did good.’ 


A French proverb asserts that if March is mild aud 
showery like April, April will prove stormy like 
March, thus exchanging the weather suitable to each. 
Wind in March followed by rain in April brings on 
crops and flowers as favourably as possible. 


** March winds and April showers 
Bring forth May flowers.” 
‘A peck of March dust and a shower in May 
Make the corn green and the fields gay.” 


*¢ 4 peck of March dust is worth a king’s ransom.” 


It was also supposed that the weather at tho end of 
March would always be tho exact opposite of that 
at the beginning, so far as wind was concerned, and 
this belief was expressed in the sentence, ‘‘ March 
comes in like a lion and goes out like a lamb;” and 
in a similar one with the words “ lion” and “lamb” 
transposed. Thunder being a sign of warm, rainy 
weather, is a very unwelcome visitor in March, and 
in the expressive words of the old saw, “brings 
sorrow.” 

Ash Wednesday this year falls on the Ist of 
March, and it must consequently be remarked here 
that it was commonly said that ‘‘ wherever the wind 
lies on Ash Wednesday, it will continue in that 
quarter during all Lent.” - 

The 8th of this month, or “old” St. Matthew’s 
Day, is supposed to influence the weather. ‘St. 
Matthew breaks the ice; if he finds none, he will 
make it.” Dr. Kirwan has some very interesting 
remarks on tho influence the weather prevailing 
about the spring equinox, March 21st, has upon the 
succeeding summer. He says that the summer will 
be dry four times in five if a storm arises from the 
east on or just before the equinox, or from any 
quarter within a week of it, provided there has been 
no particular storm on or about the day itself; and 
that the summer will be wet five times in six if a 
storm arises from the s.w. or w.s.w. on or just before 
the equinox. 

Sir Walter Scott, in a note to his “ Heart of 
Midlothian,” says, ‘The three last days of March 
(old style) are called the borrowing days, for, as 
they are remarked to be unusually stormy, it is 
feigned that March had borrowed them from April 
to extend the ephere of his rougher sway.” ‘The 
reason for the borrowing is said in North Ireland to 
have been that March had a spite against an old 
Woman, and was anxious to kill her cow; failing to 
do so in his own month, he borrowed three days 





from April to enable him to complete the task; but 
whether he succeeded does not appear. In Scotland 
the story varies by supposing he had a grudge 
against three pigs instead of a cow. In this case 
the result of all his attacks on them was that ‘the 
little pigs came hirpling hame.” 


** March borrows of April 
Three days, and they are ill ; 
April borrows of March again 
Three days of wind and rain. 


March borrowit from April 

Three days, and they were ill ; 

The first was frost, the second was snaw, 
The third was cauld as ever ’¢ could blaw. 


The first day was wind and weet, 

The second day was hail and sleet ; 

The third day was birly banes, 

Aud knocked the wee birds’ nibs agin the stanes.” 


‘¢ The warst blast comes in the borrowing days.” 


These days really correspond to April 10th, 11th, 
12th, n.s.; but as the point of the old saws lies in 
their being at the end of March, it seemed best to 
insert them here instead of under April, where 
they would be more properly placed in other 
respects. 





THE RAEBURN PORTRAITS. 


At one of the meetings of the British Association, 

at Edinburgh, an unexpected and welcome 
treat was prepared for the members. In some rooms 
of the University, a large collection of the original 
paintings of Sir Henry Raeburn had been gathered 
together. Many of these were from the family pic- 
tures in the house of the grandson of the painter, 
near Midcalder, but most of them were lent for ex- 
hibition by private persons or public bodies in pos- 
session of these treasures of art. 

The fame of Sir Henry Raeburn had long been 
well established in Scotland, but except to art 
students there was little more than the rumour of a 
great name known in other countries. This popular 
exhibition justified all the reputation that had been 
claimed for the Scottish painter. Second to Sir 
Joshua Reynolds alone (if second), he is in the fore- 
most rank of the great Masters of the British School. 
In Scotland he was long facile princeps in his own 
department, and by him were painted the portraits 
of almost all the men who made that part of the 
kingdom illustrious at the close of the eighteenth 
and in the early part of the present century. Sir 
Joshua was in the zenith of his fame when the 
Scottish artist went up to London with an introduc- 
tion. The great Academician advised him to go to 
Rome, and ‘‘ worship Michael Angelo in the Sistine 
Chapel,” and study his grand style. ‘‘Young man,” 
he added, ‘‘I know nothing of your circumstances. 
Young painters are seldom rich; but if money be 
necessary for your studies abroad, say so, and you 
shall not want it.” Raeburn did not need this 
special help, but he appreciated the generous frien- 
ship of Sir Joshua, and more than justified the ex- 
pectations formed of him. With Sir Joshua himself, 
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THH RAEBURN PORTRAITS, 


and Gainsborough, and with older classic names, 
Titian, Tintoretto, Rembrandt, and Velasquez, that 
of Sir Henry Raeburn is worthy of being bracketed. 
Sir David Wilkie, a first-rate art critic as well as 
artist, writing from Madrid about the master-pieces 
of Velasquez, says: ‘There is much resemblance 
between him and some of the chiefs of the English 
School, but of all, Raeburn resembles him most, in 
whose square touch in heads, hands, and accessories, 
I see the very counterpart in Velasquez.” 

Raeburn was no imitator, nor is it probable that 
pictures of Velasquez were familiar to him; his own 
genius and power gave the square touch to which 
Wilkie refers, as well as the life-like strength and 
spirit of his portraits. A few pictures by various 

ainters may be named as unrivalled, but no artist 
oe produced a whole gallery of first-rate portraits of 
illustrious men to surpass that of Raeburn which 
was exhibited at Edinburgh. 

In female portraits his fame is not so high, though 
a few of these are remarkable. His admirers say 
that the fewness of such portraits is only because he 
happened to have few female sitters. 

An Edinburgh publisher, Mr. Andrew Elliot, has 
brought out a collection of photographs* of above 
thirty of the Raeburn portraits, with descriptive 
letterpress, and a memoir of the painter by Dr. John 
Brown. Of the artistic excellence of the originals no 
adequate idea can be formed in the absence of colour, 
in which Raeburn excelled, but the photographs 
enable us to judge of the power and felicity of his 
portraiture. Many of the most remarkable portraits 
exhibited at Edinburgh, such as Henry Mackenzie, 
“the man of feeling,” Francis Jeffrey Cockburn, Sir 
John Sinclair, are not represented. But among the 
thirty we have Sir Walter Scott; Dr. Adare, of the 
High School; Professor Robison; Lord Hopetoun, 
one of Wellington’s Peninsular lieutenants; Sir David 
Baird; Francis Horner; Dr. John Erskine, the col- 
league of Principal Robertson ; Sir W. Henry Mon- 
crieff, Bart., Erskine’s successor as leader of the 
Evangelical party in the Kirk of Scotland; Dr. Hugh 
Blair, of ‘‘The Grave”; Lord Braxfield, the Lord 
Thurlow of the Scottish Bench; John Clerk, Lord 
Eldin, whose wit is yet traditionally fresh in Parlia- 
ment House; Robert Sym, the Timothy Tickler of 
Wilson’s ‘‘ Noctes;’? Lord President Dundas, the 
dispenser of Scottish patronage; Dugald Stewart ; 
Professor Pillans; Neil Gow; and others of almost 
equal fame. 

The mention of these names, and they are but a few 
of the men distinguished in their day in Scottish life, 
reveals the busy professional career of the painter. 
To Scotchmen the Raeburn gallery has special in- 
terest. Although England and Scotland had long 
been united under one crown and legislature, the 
union was still fer from complete in literary and 
professional and social life, when Raeburn drew 
his historical portraits. Not till the days of the 
Regency, and the Reform Bill, and railroads, did 
the fusion of the two nations really begin. In 
Art it is yet far from complete; for while there 
are distinguished Scotchmen in the English Royal 
Academy, the Royal Scottish Academy is almost 
exclusively national, and contains portrait painters, 
some of whose works are worthy of following those 
of Sir Henry Raeburn. 


oa 





* Portraits of Sir Henry Raeburn, photographed by Thomas Annan. 
Andrew Elliet, Edinburgh. 
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Varieties. 


Turrita ov Graantio Sizz.—‘‘EL F.,” « Trinity House 
pilot, Dover, having read accounts of marine captures of extra- 
ordinary size, sends a sketch (taken at the time) and description 
of a ‘*Trunk” or shelless turtle, captured by the London 
whaler, Sussex, Captain J. Hanmer, in 1841, while cruising 
for sperm whales on the south-east coast of Japan, about four 
or five hundred miles from land. ‘‘I was in the boat,” says 
“HA. F.,” ‘‘when it was harpooned without difficulty, its outer 
skin being merely a horny kind of blubber. The animal, when 
it was hove in by the cutting-in gear (which is capable of lifting 
ten tons), measured seventeen feet in length from nose to tail, 
and about six feet six inches in the widest part, and four feet 
six inches high. We could only estimate its weight, which 
must have been several tons. I have been connected with the 


| sea for thirty-six years, and during that time have met with 


very few that have seen a trunk turtle. In ‘Goldsmith's Natural 
History ’ there is a description of one captured in the Mediter- 
ranean which weighed thirty-five hundredweight ; and after 
searching for days in the British Museum, I found a very small 
specimen, and most likely it is there now.” 


Liquor Trarrio.—As a check to drunkenness, "8, A.” 
La ag ~ that spirits should be manufactured and sold only 
under Government control, through local government boards, 
on premises —— apart from wine and beer, in sealed bottles, 
and not to be drunk on any premises where sold; the profits to 
be devoted to sanitary improvements, the supply of cheap water, 
gas, etc. He thinks thus to avoid all exceptional legislation 
between rich and poor, and carry out the principle upon which 
Lord Brougham established the Beerhouse Act, and Mr, Gladstone 
the reduction of the duty upon wines. 


Fox-HUNTING FRoM AN AMERICAN Point or Virw.—‘' On 
a given day a number of habitual idlers issue from their do- 
nothing abodes, and meet at a stated locality in close proximity 
to what is termed a ‘tap,’ or, in American phraseology, 
‘sample-room.’ The convention (Anglice, field), all mounted 
on horses, and having imbibed suflicient air and liquid, start 
for an open field, followed by a numerous pack of hounds, 
which locality being reached, a terrified fox is liberated from a 
box, and the dogs, horses, and men scamper pell-mell after the 
miserable animal ”’—which, it is added, is cunning enough to 
take the route where his pursuers can do most damage to hedges, 
gardens, and crops, and not uvtil as much mischief as possible 
has ensued do ‘‘ the precious pack of men and hounds return 
to their usual covers, dragging along a wretched fox as a 
trophy.” 


CunisTIANs IN InpIA.—The census returns show not quite 
900,000 Christians in India, or less than one in 200 of the 
population ; and even of these some 250,000 appear to be Euro- 
peans, or to have European blood in their veins. About three- 
fifths of the Christians in India are in Madras, where, in addi- 
tion to those in the native states, they number about 534,000, 
approaching 2 per cent. of the population ; 416,000 are Roman 
Catholics, and 118,000 are enrolled as Protestants. In Bombay 
there are 126,000 Christians, forming less than 1 per cent. of 
the population. Nearly 83,000 of these are returned as Roman 
Catholics (chiefly the Indo-Portuguese) ; about 19,000 are de- 
seribed simply as native converts, and 24,000 as Protestants, 
of whom four-fifths belong to the Chureh of England. In 
Bengal 90,000 persons are described as Christians, again legs 
than 1 per cent. of the population. There are several missions 
in the neighbourhood of Calcutta, but only about 3,000 ‘‘native 
Christians” are returned in the city itself. In Mysore there 
are nearly 26,000 Christians, of whom 18,000 are ‘‘native”; 
nine-tenths are Roman Catholics. Of the 2,400 Christians in 
the little state of Coorg, there are 2,000 *‘ native,” and 1,900 
of them are Roman Catholics, In Berar about 900 Christians 
are enumerated, but natives are not separated from Europeans 
or Eurasians. In British Burmah there are 62,000 Christians, or 
nearly 2 per cent. of the population. It is forty-five years since 
Rammohun Roy founded a society at Calcutta with the view of 
reclaiming Hindoos from idolatry and establishing a pure mone- 
theism. In 1859 Keshub Chunder Sen was enrolled a membex, 
and in 1866 he seceded from the original society, and formed a 
separate sect ealled the Brahmo Somaj, or the Prathana Somaj, 
as the members eall themselves in the Bombay Presideney, 
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where 221 were enumerated. Very few persons returned them- 
selves as Brahmos in Bengal, aud only ninety-two in Calcutta, 
where there is said to be a considerable community of them. 
They are, however, believed to have congregations in most of 
the districts. Speaking of the Presidency of Madras, the census 
report notices that the ancient rulers of Western India are be- 
lieved to have encouraged settlements of Persians or Manichcans 
for centuries before the Portuguese established themselves on 
the coast, but under the rule of the latter the Syrian, or 
Nestorian, Church suffered great depression and persecution. 
Its disciples now flourish chiefly in Cochin and Travancore, and 
in the south of Malabar, where there are 18,673 ‘* Nazaranies.” 
There are about 3,700 Brahmin, and, perhaps, 8,000 Kshatriya 
Christians in Madras, 


Evetina HospiTat For Sick CHILpREN.—At the Evelina 
Hospital in the Southwark Bridge Road, visitors will find much 
to praise and admire, and little to criticise. Good and econo- 
mical management, perfect order and comfort, complete sanitary 
arrangements, all combine to make this hospital worthy of 
special notice. At the Evelina, the serious errors which many 

ildren’s hospital managers have committed have been avoided. 
For instance, at some hospitals, the children’s wards are more 
like drawing-rooms than sick-rooms, and the convalescent play- 
room is furnished with a luxury more suitable to a royal nursery 
than to one for the sick children of the poor. We have seen 
patients decked out in the cast-off clothes of the young nobility, 
and made to feel, by the luxurious treatment they received at 
the children’s hospital, that it is better to be sick and at ease 
in a hospital than healthy and wretched at home. All these 
abuses have been avoided at the Evelina ; and we could wish 
that they were everywhere abolished from children’s hospitals, 
and that all these institutions would adopt in their place the 
stmple, homely comforts of the cottage. The eye of a visitor 
who is at all familiar with the scene usually presented by the 
ward ofa children’s hospital is at once struck with the sim- 

lisity, neatness, and comfort of all the arrangements at the 
ivelina, 





The bright, happy faces of the children tell their own | 


tale ; and we are not surprised to hear that this hospital is so | L A k 
' country clowns and city covkneys, was a scene of pain and dis- 
| gust to him in witnessing so much animal suffering, often 


popular amongst the poor, that the urgent and numerous appli- 
cations for admission render it necessary that forty extra beds 
should be opened. ‘To meet this increased expense, the com- 
mittee require £1,500 ; and we commend this useful work to 
the warm sympathy and support of all who are able to give 
help, —British Medical Journal, 


Witts.—The decision in regard to the lost will of Lord St. 
Leonards was as follows :—-‘* I find as a fact that the will of 
1870 was duly executed and attested ; that the several codicils 
also were duly executed and attested ; that the will was not 
revoked by the testator ; and | further find that the contents of 


the will were, with the exception I have mentioned, as set out | N u 
| there were nine without ; in the Park, in the afternoon, out of 


in the declaration.” Sir James Hannen, in giving this decision, 
made some useful remarks as to the safe custedy of wills :-—*‘ I 
may say this case illustrates the false security in which Lord St. 
Leonards lived, and in which I dare say we all of us live. With 


the other members of his family, he lived in the belief that his | 


will was secure from the hands and eyes of either the curious or 
the dishonest. 


It was thought that the only means of access | 


to it was by the only key which Lord St. Leonards carried | 
about him, and that there was no means of access to the dupli- 


cate key, which would open the will box; and yet it turned 
out that there were no less than four keys in the house by which 
anybody might have opened the escritoire in which the dupli- 
cate key was kept, and so have obtained possession of it. Be- 
lieving, as I do, that this will has been lost, and not destroyed 
by the testatrix, and that the loss has arisen from its insecure 
eustody, though that custody seemed to all concerned to be per- 
fectly safe, it is well that it should be known, and I particularly 
desire that it should be known, to the public, that the law has 
provided a means of obtaining as nearly a certainty as can be 
ubtained in human affairs that a will will be forthcoming at the 
death of the testator. It has been provided for by 20 and 21 
Vict., c. 77, s. 91, that wills may be deposited at the registry 
of this Court, sealed and signed, and that their contents can 
never be known to any one until the proper time arrives. They 
may, upon payment of a small fee, be deposited at the Registry 
of the Court, and there they will be kept in safe custody ; and 
yet, notwithstanding this provision of the law, I regret to say 
that in 1872-73 there were only seven instances of wills having 
been so deposited at the Registry ; in 1873-74 there were nine ; 
and in 1874-75 there have been seventeen instances of the kind. 
Now, Lord St. Leonards, observing upon this in his ‘ Handy- 
book of Property Law,’ says :—‘ The Act which abolishes the 
old ecclesiastical jurisdiction, and establishes a Court of Pro- 





| you not to place it in this depository. 


| new depository. 


VARIETIES. 


bate (20 and 21 Vict., «& 77), provides not only for the custody 
of your will after your death, but directs that convenient depo. 
sitories shall be provided under the control of the Court for all 
such wills of living persons as may be deposited therein for safe 
custody ; and that all persons may deposit their wills in such 
depository upon payment of such fees and under such regula. 
tions as the judge of the Court shall by order direct. If you 
are likely from time to time to alter your will, 1 should advise 
i If I were a devisee of a 
living testator, 1 shouid like to hear that the will was in the 
The expense and difficulty attending the 
gathering of the will out of this custody would deter many mea 
from capriciously altering their donations.’ I think it is to be 


regretted that advice was given, for it is competent for any 
person to alter his will as before, even thongh he should deposit 
it for safe custody in the Registry of the Court.” 


Bgarinc Retns.—Two or three years ago the use of * bear. 
ing reins,” or ‘‘ check reins,” as the Americans call them, was 
almost universal for carriage horses. A few sensible and humane 
= always protested against them, but Sense and Hwnuanity 

ave a hard fight in any matter where Fashion opposes. Stupid 
people suppose that it is a mark of high spirit in a horse to be 
always tossing its head, and champing its mouth into foam, 
whereas these actions are the poor animal’s vain efforts to gain 
relief from the agonising pain of the gag and rein by which it 
is tormented, The apparatus is not only cruel, but is the cause 
of diseases, as Mr. Fleming and other eminent veterinary autho- 
rities have proved. Appeals through the press had little effect 
till some well-known persons, among whom was the late Sir 
John Burgoyne, set the example of dispensing with these bar- 
barous appendages of harness, Mr. E. ft. Flower, of Hyde Park 
Gardens (who, by the way, was Mayor of Stratford-on-Avon 
during the Shakespeare ‘lercentenary), has for years laboured ta 
influence publie opinion in this matter. From his youth a lover 
of horses, he was shocked, on coming some years ago to reside 
in London, to find almost all the carriage horses subject to this 
stupid torture. ‘The Drive in the Park,” while admired by 


er 
haps the result less of vanity than of ignorance. He publiched 
a pamphlet on bearing reins (Ridgway), which has gone through 
several editions, It is gratifying that he can now report as 
follows :—‘‘ More thau a year ago, there was scarcely a carriage 
horse in London free from a gag bearing rein. On the 29th of 
October last an observer noticed that there were fifteen per cent. 
without that instrument of torture, and one day last month I 
commissioned a person on whom I could rely to watch for about 
an hour in Oxford Street and the Park. ‘The result was: in 
Oxford Street, out of fifty single-horse carriages, there were 
twenty-six without bearing reins ; out of thirty-two pair-horse 


eighty single-horse carriages there were thirty-two without, and 
out of ninety-eight pairs there were sixteen without. ‘This 
shows that the humane cause is progressing, but there is much 
more to be done.” <A large proportion of carriages being 
‘*jobbed ” by the season, the hirers who know of this cruelty 
should tell job-masters aud coschmeu that bearing reins are not 
wanted. . 


AvTocraprns.—When Charles Dickens went to America, the 
drain on him for autographs was quite unprecedented, A living 
dignitary of the Church complained in his bachelor days that 
the ladies of his congregation must have thought he was a 
centipede, so assiduous were they in supplying him with 
slippers. 1f Charles Dickens had changed hands with Briareus, 
he could scarcely have satisfied the Transatlantic claims upon 
his handwriting. ‘The author is putin an unpleasant predica- 
ment. He dves not like to grant. He does not like to refuse. 
If every applicant is satisfied, the great man’s paper is flying on 
all the wings of the winds, and he gets a credit for vanity 
which, perhaps, he does not deserve. But if he refuses he is 
surly or morose, Then he has the satisfaction of knowing, 
however, that his autograph goes up in the market. There is 
an author now living who resists all importunities, declines 
every invitation, and evades every ruse, to obtain a bit of his 
manuscript. A bookseller in London had an old school atlas 
of his son’s years ago. It belonged to the big man when he was 
but «# little boy, and was enriched, more puerorum, with his 
opinions of his schoolfellows, praiseworthy rather for the ex- 
treme candour of their statements than either for the grace ot 
utterance or the charity of eriticism. The book, as a book, wag 
worth perhaps a crown, but it sold for a very large sum on 
account of the schoolboy’s scribbling. —Pictorial World, 





